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Thinking Global, Acting Noble 

How can companies investing internationally act ethically 
and responsibly? Concordia religion professor Fred Bird 
leads a team of researchers seeking to find out 
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Dean of Students Donald L. Boisvert, BA 75, MA 79, 
defends the sometimes difficult but always necessary 
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Star Quality 


hen people first learn about 

what I do and where I work, 
I’m often asked, “Who are famous 
Concordia grads?” It’s not an easy 
answer, because we don’t have 
anyone whom you'd call a 
celebrity, on the scale of, say, 
McGill alumnus William 
Shatner or University of 
Manitoba alum Marshall 
McLuhan. Concordia, 
Sir George and 
Loyola do have ra 
scads of terribly 
successful and 
well-placed alums 
in the upper reaches 
of the worlds of high 
tech, engineering, the 
hard and soft sciences, 
and banking and finance; 
we have accounting and law partners, 
doctors, politicians, scholars and 
judges; we have acclaimed artists and 
curators, dancers and actors, producers 
and writers. But folks like the CIBC’s 
Holger Kluge, S BCom 71, BCE Emer- 
gis’s Brian Edwards, L BCom 71, novel- 
ist Annie Proulx, S MA 73, Stratford’s 
Richard Monette, L BA 67, and Cana- 
dian Supreme Court justice John 
Major, L BCom 53, esteemed as they 
may be in their fields, aren’t about to 
turn up on Hollywood Squares anytime 
soon (which, I think, is a good thing). 

This magazine’s Alumni Profile 

section regularly features grads who’ve 
achieved a level of success but aren’t 
necessarily well known to most of us — 
mainly because unless you're in politics, 
arts, entertainment or media you're un- 
likely to find yourself in the pop culture 
lexicon. But in this issue we’re showing 
off some of our bigger stars: TV jour- 
nalists. They may not be household 
names, but they’re certainly household 
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faces. At any given hour in any given 
place in this country and, 
increasingly, the world, any one of the 
dozens of Concordia journalism gradu- 
ates can be seen on television screens 
looking straight into the camera while 
reporting on the latest in politics, 
finance, the Internet, sports or whatever. 
Writer Patrick McDonagh focuses on 
three j-school grads: CBC TV’s Mark 
Kelley, BA 85, Global TV’s Jamie Or- 
chard, BA 88, and CBS’s Gwen Tolbart, 
BA 95. But he could have also easily ap- 
proached CBC TV’s Jeannie Lee, BA 84, 
or Carmel Kilkenny, BA 86, GrDip 88, 
CTV’s Scott Laurie, BA 82, Global 
TV’s Paul Graif, BA 93, CNN’s Shelley 
Walcott, BA 93... the list goes on and on. 
The fourth person profiled, relative 
newcomer Andrea Lopez, GrDip 97, 
works as a TV reporter and producer 
all the way out in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, so she’s less likely to be 
someone you ve noticed before. Lopez 
contributes a first-person account of 
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how she broke into 
broadcasting, with valu- 
able advice for up and 
comers, some of which 
she herself received 
from Mark Kelley 
when she interviewed 
him while she was a 
student here. Like 






they say, what goes 
around comes 
around. And who 
knows? Maybe 
someone reading 
Lopez's piece will be 
inspired to become 
the next Peter Jen- 
nings, Pamela Wallin 
— or Gwen Tolbart. 
Stay tuned. 
Also in this issue you'll 
find two separate pieces indirectly relat- 
ing to the Concordia Students’ Union 
(CSU). This has been an eventful year 
for the CSU — they’ve been embroiled 
in protests, alleged embezzlement, 
funding issues and a referendum. Look 
for a wrap-up of their year in the June 
issue. For now, Rector Frederick Lowy 
responds to an alumnus’s concerns 
about the actions of the CSU and 
some student groups surrounding the 
Mid-East conflict (p. 6), and Dean of 
Students Donald Boisvert writes in the 
Last Word (p. 32) about both the neces- 
sity and problems of student unions. 
Boisvert holds a unique perspective 
because he himself was once president 
of the Loyola Students’ Association. 
Like I said, what goes around.... ®& 


Nured (Hler— 


Howard Bokser, 
Editor, MBA 1985 
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Graduate student Christian 
Desroches, right, recipient 

of a 2000 Harriet & Abe Gold 
Fellowship, with the Golds’ 
grandson, Steven Goldberg. 





a familiar sentiment felt by some outside the university community. The truth, though, is that students 

need financial help now more than ever. “Fifty percent of full-time Concordia students rely on one 
form or another of financial support,” reports Roger Cote, director of Financial Aid and Awards. “Without it, 
their education may be compromised.” He also points out that for out-of-province or non-Canadian students, 
tuition fees have continued to rise. And while governments provide aid for some students, most of that is in the 
form of loans, not gifts, burdening them with a large debt load upon graduation. 

Student support was the number one priority of Concordia’s recently completed Capital Campaign, and with 
good reason. Coté says, “All the money awarded through private gifts to students doesn’t even add up to S per- 
cent of the demand. We must increase our endowment fourfold just to meet the Canadian average.” Concordia 
is now pushing toward that end and, thanks to donors to the Capital and annual campaigns, great progress has 
been made in the past 10 years and continues to be made. In 2000, Concordia awarded 17 new undergraduate 
scholarships and bursaries and two new graduate fellowships. 

Coté explains that bursaries, based on need, assist students to enter and remain in university; scholarships, 
awarded for academic achievement, have different goals: to attract the brightest students and to encourage them ¢ 
to continue on in graduate studies, both of which serve the university as a whole. With three other universities 
in Montreal alone, scholarships are one way to entice top students to choose Concordia. 

Claude Bedard, dean of the School of Graduate Studies, makes a compelling case for graduate fellowships. 
“Our university has two fundamental missions: teaching and research,” he says, “and graduate students are the 
link between those two missions.” Having better — and more — grad students also helps attract better faculty, 
and helps secure more research and government funding, to the benefit of the entire university. But since grad 
students are older and may have extra responsibilities, financial assistance through graduate fellowships can 
make the difference in attracting the best and the brightest here. “If we want to be part of the big leagues,” 
Bédard states, “we have to show we have the brains.” 

Bursaries begin at $500 each, scholarships start at $2,000 and fellowships at $5,000, all awarded annually. These 
programs, therefore, require a minimum level of donation. Gifts may be pledged in the form of an endowment 
(an investment where the principal remains untouched and the interest provides for the annual award), paid out 
at once, over a number of years or from a bequest or other deferred gift, or through an annual payment. Many 
Concordia endowments have been established to honour or memorialize a cherished colleague or family member. ¥ 

To show your support for outstanding and needy students, contact Concordia’s Office of University 
Advancement and Alumni Relations for all the details concerning scholarships, bursaries and fellowships. 


rf r Su tuition has remained frozen in Quebec for years — certainly they don’t need our help.” That's 


For further information, contact the Office of University Advancement and Alumni Relations, (514) 848-4856, 
alumni@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Multicultural legacy 

I'd like to add to Daniel Salée’s response 
in Ask the Expert (December 00) to the 
question of Pierre Trudeau’s legacy. 
When I came from India on a full 
scholarship to study at Loyola College 
in 1963, I did not anticipate adopting 
Canada as my homeland. It was partly 
as a result of Trudeau’s initiation of the 
Canadian Multicultural Policy in 1971 
that I felt at home in this great country. 
It should be noted that under Trudeau’s 
regime it was made clear that Canada 
had two official languages and a multi- 
cultural identity. This historic action led 
to the introduction and implementa- 
tion of the world’s first Multicultural 
Act (1988), which fully opened the 
doors to people of diverse cultural and 
racial origins, like me (East Indian and 
Slovak). 

I soon became a full Canadian and 
had the privilege of serving the public as 
a senior policy analyst (retired 1996) in 
the Department of Canadian Heritage, 
Multiculturalism and Race Relations. 
Roman Mukergee, L BA 66 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


Questionable Alliance 
Despite having lived in Calgary since 
1979, I seem to be as ignorant as east- 
erners of the wisdom of the “western 
passion” that Mr. Bujnowicz alludes to 
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(Letters, December 00). The passion 
that I see in the Canadian Reform Al- 
liance Party (C.R.A.P.) seems to largely 
consist of keeping “the wrong type of 
immigrant” out of Canada, giving more 
money to those who need it the least 
and changing the health care system so 
that it costs more and delivers less care. 
He says that “it’s all about freedom.” 
The freedom C.R.A.P. espouses is free- 
dom from social responsibility, free- 
dom from due legal process and 
freedom from government measures 
that advance the common good. 

Mr. Bujnowicz also claims that the 
Liberal Party does not show its colours 
west of Saskatchewan. He should look 
at the vote in the recent federal election. 
Liberals received 21 percent of the pop- 
ular vote in Alberta, and 27 percent in 
B.C. — not an insignificant number of 
people, especially if one also factors in 
the votes for the NDP and PCs. Despite 
the impression C.R.A.P. and its more 
vocal supporters try to give, there is a 
substantial minority in Alberta and a 
majority in B.C. that are centrist and do 
not support the C.R.A.P. “vision.” 

Lech Lesiak, L BCom 65 
Calgary, Alberta 


Clarification 

Josey Vogels’s TV series for the Wom- 
en’s Television Network, to appear in 
February 2002, will be called My Messy 
Bedroom. 


An open letter to the Rector 
Recently, the media reported the efforts 
of pro-Palestinian, pro-Arab groups to 
have the Concordia Students’ Union 
pass a resolution condemning Israel’s 
policies toward Palestinians in the oc- 
cupied territory and Gaza. [The resolu- 
tion failed to pass due to a lack of 
quorum, and it will be put to a general 
referendum in March. | 

I recognize that a university, ever 
protective of academic discourse, insur- 
ing freedom of expression by faculty 
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and students alike, must be extremely 
careful not to appear biased. As well, as 
an occasional judge for the Concordia 
Debating Society, in casual meetings 
with students in the cafeteria, as a men- 
tor for journalism and communication 
studies students, and as an exam invigi- 
lator, I must confess that the diversity of 
today’s students never fails to astound 
and hearten me. 

However, I must voice my anger and 
disappointment with what is happening 
at Concordia. Hitlerian mouthings, 
name-calling and posters of anti-Israel 
elements are alien to the philosophy of 
an educational institution which ought 
to serve as a forum of diverse views. 

Never in my years at Sir George 
Williams (1946-56), and more recently, 
eight years on the board of directors of 
the Sir George Williams alumni associa- 
tion, have I heard and seen such vitu- 
perative propaganda from a small core 
of extremists bent on demonizing the 
State of Israel and its Jewish citizens. 

In addressing the Concordia Senate 
(November 10, 2000), you rightly cau- 
tioned students to observe Concordia’s 
Code of Rights and Responsibilities. 
Even in our open, pluralistic society, of 
which the student body is essentially a 
microcosm, the rights and freedoms of 
all must be jealously guarded. In con- 
temporary terms, you appear to have 
told the violence inciters to “cool it.” 

I trust that the University, or any uni- 
versity in Canada, does not become a 
battleground, psychologically and phys- 
ically, that divides us in our common 
objectives: educating the young and the 
young-at-heart, and doing research into 
means of raising the moral and material 
welfare of our society. 

Isadore Don Albin, S BA 56 
Dollard des Ormeaux, Que. 


Concordia Rector Frederick Lowy replies 
on the following page. 





Concordia Rector Frederick Lowy replies to community 
concerns about Middle East tensions emerging at Concordia 


lumni who have been able to fol- 
Ain events on Concordia’s cam- 
puses will know that during late 2000 
the renewed tension in the Middle East 
had repercussions here. As the peace 
process degenerated into violence in Is- 
rael and the Palestinian territories, 
Concordia student supporters of both 
sides engaged in vigorous and, at times, 
acrimonious debates. This is not un- 
usual at this diversely populated Uni- 
versity. Tensions anywhere in the world 
are usually reflected in expressions of 
concern, loyalty and sometimes ac- 
tivism on the part of students who are 
members of the 
ethnic or religious 
groups involved. 

What is unusual 
about the recent 
events are the ex- 
tent and depth of 
the confrontation 
between supporters of the Israeli and 
Palestinian positions. Charges and 
counter-charges, inflammatory posters 
and pamphlets, demonstrations and 
even a special assembly of the Concor- 
dia Students’ Union attracted consider- 
able attention, both on and off campus. 
This is, of course, not surprising when 
considering that we have a large num- 
ber of Jewish, Arab and other Muslim 
students — I understand that we have 
at Concordia the largest number of stu- 
dents of Middle East origin of any 
Canadian university. 

Many alumni and representatives of 
Jewish and Muslim institutions and or- 
ganizations have complained of what 
they perceived to be biased or overly 
permissive attitudes on the part of Con- 
cordia’s administration, while others 
have complained that the administra- 
tion has been too strict and has inter- 
fered with free speech and the 
expression of justifiable anger. Indeed, 
our Dean of Students, Dr. Donald L. 


All students have 
a right to pursue 


their studies ina 
climate of peace. 





Boisvert, has been accused of bias and 
favouritism by both supporters of the 
Palestinian and of the Israeli positions. 

What have we done about all this? 
First, Dr. Boisvert and Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities advisor Sally Spilhaus have 
worked hard to reduce the tension and 
to mediate disputes. Vice-Rector of Ser- 
vices Michael Di Grappa and the security 
department have successfully protected 
the safety of students and Concordia 
personnel as well as Concordia facilities 
while permitting students to mount 
demonstrations and present their points 
of view. Just prior to the December holi- 
day break, the presi- 
dents of the four 
student associations 
most closely involved 
— Chabad, Hillel, the 
Muslim Students’ As- 
sociation and Solidar- 
ity for Palestinian 
Human Rights — agreed to mediation, 
by widely respected retired professor of 
religion Dr. Sheila McDonough, regard- 
ing the behaviour of their members, the 
acceptability of the language and content 
of written material, posters and demon- 
strations. 

While the above measures have con- 
tributed to the containment of some of 
the excess zeal of the more militant stu- 
dents, it is certainly true that there have 
been unfortunate consequences for 
other students, many of them otherwise 
uninvolved. Some Muslim students, 
who already experience general North 
American attitudes as hostile and 
stereotypical, have felt even more iso- 
lated. Some Jewish students, confronted 
by large numbers of angry Arab and 
other Muslim students, have felt intimi- 
dated to the point where a few have felt 
the need to remove items of clothing or 
jewellery that identifies them as Jews, 
including yarmulkes (skull caps) that 
orthodox Jews wear. 
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Clearly, this is unacceptable. As 
Rector, I have issued statements to the 
University community clearly setting 
out the University’s policy: We respect 
and uphold free speech on any sub- 


ject, provided this occurs in a civil 


fashion. We respect the right of peace- 
ful assembly, provided this does not 
interfere with the rights of others to 
make normal use of campus facilities. 
However, we deplore and will not 
tolerate harassment, intimidation, 
threats or violence. Conduct that gives 
rise to any of these situations will be 
dealt with promptly, in accordance 
with Concordia’s Code of Rights and 
Responsibilities. All students have a 
right to pursue their studies in a cli- 
mate of peace. 

Traditionally, Concordia has been a 
tolerant place, not only accepting but 
taking pride in the linguistic, ethnic, 
cultural and religious diversity of its 
students and staff. The ordinarily har- 
monious relations among people from 
diverse backgrounds and political be- 


: liefs are one of the benefits of studying 


at Concordia. As we enter the 21st cen- 
tury, which already is characterized by 
instant global communication, ever- 
increasing mobility and easy trans- 
portation and a globalizing economy, 
students at Concordia have an opportu- 
nity to practice those attributes which 


_ will be crucial to success throughout 


their careers. These include open- 
mindedness, tolerance and a readiness 
to try to understand the “other” when 
interacting with people who have 
strongly held opposing views. 

We hope that the recent tensions 
(and others that will occur inevitably, 
reflecting world events) will serve as 


living laboratories for the development 


of those attributes. & 


Frederick Lowy 
Rector & Vice-Chancellor 
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The John Molson School of Business: Following the Plan 


Concordia’s Faculty of Commerce & Administration takes on a new name and new academic plan 


hat’s in a name? Quite a bit, 
at least for Concordia’s John 
Molson School of Business. 
The School, formerly known as the Fac- 
ulty of Commerce and Administration, 
officially launched its new name at a 
splashy reception at Montreal’s Mount 
Royal Club in November. The change is 
an important step in the School’s goal, as 
spelled out in its 2000-2005 academic 
plan, to be ranked within five years as one 
of the top five business schools in the 
country in externally conducted surveys. 
Dean Mohsen Anvari, S MBA 74, insists 
Concordia is already one of Canada’s top 
management schools, only lacking in 
recognition and state-of-the-art facilities, 
according to current surveys. “We've got 
the quality, the research, the placement 
and the students,” 
Anvari says. The 
Molson name will 
add instant prestige 
and brand recogni- 
tion not only in the 
rest of Canada but 
in the U.S. and 
around the world; a 





aa 


new building, sched- 
uled to be open by 
September 2003, will 
markedly improve facilities. 

“There’s been a trend for business 
schools to differentiate — though not sep- 
arate — themselves from the rest of the 
university,” Anvari says, citing the Univer- 
sity of Toronto’s Rotman School of Man- 
agement and McMaster University’s 
DeGroote School of Business as examples. 
Concordia administrators began consider- 
ing a name change four years ago, but they 
were waiting for the right opportunity — 
which came when the Molson family ex- 
pressed an interest. “They were very im- 
pressed by the quality of our School,” 
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Anvari reports. Eric Molson is Concordia’s 
Chancellor, and the family had already 
pledged $3.5 million to the Capital Cam- 
paign and were ready to add to the to- 
tal. They ultimately upped their 
pledge to $10 million toward the 
construction of the new building 
as part of the agreement for the 
use of Molson’s name. 

The English-born John Mol- 
son, 1763-1836, was a resident of 
Montreal for more than 50 years and 
founded Molson Breweries in his 
adopted city in 1786. He later became a 
shipbuilder, banker, hotelier, theatre 
owner and politician. Anvari says, “He’s 
an historic figure who represents the 
same values as our School does — he was 
an entrepreneur, an innovator and a risk 
taker.” Molson also was instrumental in 
the founding of the Montreal General 


John Mo 
School of Bu 
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Billboards advertising the John Molson School of Business appeared in Montreal and 
Toronto. Dean Anvari says that much thought was given to the School's motto, “New 
economy attitude . . . Old school values.” 





Hospital, and his family and its name 
have remained important symbols for 
the city. “We couldn’t have done better 
than John Molson,” adds Anvari. 

The choice of name has been very well 
received for the most part. Anvari con- 
cedes, “Some students are worried about 
corporate influence, which is a legitimate 
concern. But the money was given with 
no strings attached.” He also whimsically 
points out that unlike at other Canadian 
business schools with living namesakes, 
“John Molson isn’t likely to drop in.” 

The John Molson School of Business be- 
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gan making significant steps in improving 
its quality long before the name change, all 
part of its long-term acad- 
emic plan. CEGEP 


“He’s an undergraduate en- 
WIR ColgCemile li c-mUuaale trance require- 
represents the same ments for the 
values as our School SHhool have 
does. We couldn’t have jumped consider- 
done better ian ably in four years, 
John Molson. as has the number 


of applicants. The min- 
imum GMAT score for en- 
trance to the MBA program has also shot 
up, placing Concordia on par with such re- 
spected business schools as the University 
of British Columbia and Chicago’s North- 
western University. A survey by CREPUQ 
(Conférence des recteurs et des principaux 
des universités du Québec) found that 
Concordia’s had the highest research out- 
put of any business 
school in Quebec. As 
well, the School con- 
tinues to excel in sev- 
eral niche market 
areas, including the 
Aviation MBA, co-op 
studies and graduate 
diploma in accoun- 
tancy — which consis- 
tently produces the top 
Quebec students in the 
annual UFEs (Uniform Final Exams) — 
and newer programs such as investment 
management and e-commerce. 

Among those taking notice are prospec- 
tive faculty members. “Last year we hired 
six new faculty from top North American 
schools,” Anvari says, “and this year we 
may hire as many as eight more.” They're 
lured here because of the direction the 
School has taken, he explains. “Tt’s like 
Wayne Gretzky said: ‘It’s not where the 
puck is but where it’s going.’” And for the 
John Molson School of Business, the puck 
is headed to the top corner. ® 
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Concordia launches Aerospace Design and Innovation Institute 


BY MARIA VINCELLI 

he Faculty of Engineering and 

Computer Science has launched a 
new training centre called the Concor- 
dia Institute for Aerospace Design and 
Innovation (CIADI). “Technology is 
moving too fast. There is a constant 
need to refresh the knowledge of engi- 
neers working in aerospace,” says Dean 
Nabil Esmail, explaining why the 
CIADI will offer seminars and work- 
shops to practicing engineers. 

Concordia’s aerospace programs also 
added more multidisciplinary design 
content when the Institute became active 
in January. Graduate and undergraduate 
students now have the chance to collab- 
orate on design and innovation projects 
with the aerospace industry, while stu- 
dents and working engineers have access 
to state-of-the-art interactive computer 
facilities, hardware and display equip- 
ment, and a specialized library. 

The Institute, located on the third 
floor of Concordia’s ER Building on 
Guy Street, will also house the Pratt & 
Whitney Canada Multi-Disciplinary 
Design Laboratory, where students will 
have the opportunity to work on aero- 
space projects in an industrial environ- 
ment. The Institute is affiliated with 
Concordia’s Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, which already offers aero- 
space programs at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels and has a long 
history of collaboration with Pratt & 
Whitney Canada (P&WC), as well 
as several other Montreal-area aerospace 
companies. P&WC has committed $1.2 
million over the next five years toward 
the establishment of the CIADI. Though 
the establishment of the Institute is not 
dependent on it, the Faculty hopes to 
secure another $2 million to $2.5 mil- 
lion from government funding agencies, 
such as the Natural Sciences and Engi- 
neering Research Council (NSERC) 
and the provincial Ministry of Research, 





CHRISTIAN FLEURY 


At the Hall Building Faculty Club, 125 government, industry and university representatives 
attended the CIADI inauguration, November 22. Pictured above: Jean Colpin, Vice-President 
of Engineering for Pratt & Whitney Canada, Dean Nabil Esmail, M.P. (Westmount) Lucienne 
Robillard, CIADI director Hany Moustapha and Vice-Rector, Research, Jack Lightstone. 


Science and Technology. 

Hany Moustapha, Senior Fellow and 
manager of technology, technical educa- 
tion and collaboration programs at 
P&WC, was named director of the Insti- 
tute. Moustapha, also a mechanical engi- 
neering adjunct professor, has taught at 
Concordia since 1984. He says that Dean 
Esmail approached him this summer 
with the suggestion that they work to- 
gether to obtain one of several new chairs 
that NSERC has opened to promote and 
improve the teaching of design engineer- 
ing across the country. Esmail’s timing 
was perfect, as P&WC had just given 
Moustapha responsibility for enhancing 
its own technical education program, in- 
cluding collaboration with government, 
industry and universities. He was looking 
for ways to expand its educational part- 
nerships from the traditional research- 
support relationship. “Concordia 
knocked on the door first,” says 
Moustapha, “and was willing to provide 
the space and staff to work on this.” 
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According to Esmail, industries using 
advanced technologies compete in- 
tensely for the limited number of 
bright, high-tech-inclined students. 
Moustapha hopes that having perma- 
nent visibility at Concordia will increase 
the number of top students seeking ca- 
reers in the aerospace industry. It makes 
sense from the industry perspective to 
“invest in students before they are 
hired. That way they know the industry 
in Canada, and are more likely to stay 
in it,” he says. 

Esmail and Moustapha have also in- 
vited several local aerospace companies 
to participate in and contribute to the 
Institute. Those that provide funding 
to the Institute will be represented on 
its Advisory Board, which will be a liai- 
son between the University and indus- 
try. It will assist the Institute with 
articulating its goals, strategic planning, 
curriculum development and perfor- 
mance, and will also help draw speak- 
ers and visiting faculty. ® 
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As the global economy expands, 
Concordia religion professor Fred 
Bird heads an international team of 
university researchers trying to 
learn how businesses operating 
internationally can help the less- 


developed countries they invest in 


BY HOWARD BOKSER 


N THE QUIRKY 1983 FILM LOCAL HERO, AN AMERICAN OIL 
company plans to buy up a picturesque Scottish seaside 
town and turn it into an oil port, thereby despoiling its 
beauty and marine life. The residents, save for one holdout, 
seem more interested in the millions they'll earn than in saving 
the environment, but in the end the eccentric oil company 
CEO, played by Burt Lancaster, a fanatical stargazer, decides to 
build an ecologically friendly astral observatory on the site. 

Local Hero is of course a work of fiction, and Scotland isn't 
quite an underdeveloped country, but the issues the movie 
raises regarding the impact of foreign investment on the envi- 
ronment, culture and economy of a community reflect some 
of the concerns many feel today toward the much trumpeted 
global economy. As companies from wealthy nations increas- 
ingly move capital into less developed regions, a serious ques- 
tion persists: do these investments help or harm? 

Although activists often try to paint corporate foreign in- 
vestors all black — that is, all bad — the real picture has quite 
a few shades of grey. True, there are countless instances from 
the past century of large companies arriving in lands foreign 
to them, disregarding local culture and the environment and 
treating local workers merely as cheap labour. However, 
there’s no denying the potential benefit of the influx of money 
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for poorer nations. So-called “third world 
countries” —- now sometimes referred to as 
“two-thirds world countries” because they 
encompass two-thirds of the world population — receive 
more funds through private companies than through foreign 
aid. And those in the developing world themselves would not 
be keen on seeing globalism recede. “These countries want 
more economic and political power and other rights that 
come from foreign investment,” says Concordia religion pro- 
fessor Fred Bird. “I don’t think we can go back to a world 
that’s not connected.” 

Bird is directing a team of university researchers looking 
into these issues for a project entitled “Global Responsibilities: 
The Practices of International Business in Developing Areas.” 
The researchers will study international firms with investment 
in less developed countries, including Mexico and those in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. They will look at how respon- 
sibly these companies are operating, seeking to find what 
makes them good or less than good corporate citizens. The re- 
search aims not to pass judgement on the practice of foreign 
investment; rather, it starts from the assumption that there’s 
no turning back from globalization, and, therefore, what can 
we learn to help these foreign investors do the right thing? 


UNLIKELY LEADER 
At first glance, Fred Bird doesn’t seem a likely candidate for 
this sort of assignment. His department — Religion — and his 
casual manner and cramped Mackay Street office seem a far cry 
from the slick world of international business. Yet for Bird this 
is a natural progression from his academic field of comparative 
ethics and business ethics. In 1991 he co-authored, with Jefferey 
Gandz of the Ivey School of Business, Good Management: 
Business Ethics in Action; his 1996 book, The Muted Conscience: 
Moral Silence and the Practice of Ethics in Business, deals with 
individuals who have moral sentiments but don’t want to talk 
about or hear others’ moral views in a business context; recent 
examples of this, Bird points out, are the Walkerton, Ontario, 
E-coli outbreak and the Firestone tire debacle, where potentially 
-— and ultimately — deadly problems were ignored. 

In the early 1990s Bird began collaborating with Manny 
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Velasquez of Santa Clara University in California on 
the topic of organizational justness and responsibility. 
Eventually the two were drawn to the larger issue of 
corporate responsibility on a global level. In 1999 
Bird received federal funding to set up the Global Re- 
sponsibilities research project, for which he recruited 
a diverse, international group of academic researchers 
from the U.S., Asia, Africa, Europe and, closer to 
home, McGill and Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 
Velasquez also came on board, as did Concordia 
sociology professor Joe Smucker and political science 
instructor Bassem Khalifah and, from the John 
Molson School of Business, professors Bakr Ibrahim 
and Terri Lituchy (now on leave at California Poly- 
technic State University). 

The researchers are to write case studies assessing 
each company’s practices in a number of areas which reflect 
their levels of responsibility. Some of the issues to be looked at 
include: What are the working conditions, including wages, 
hours and cleanliness? Are workers locked in and is there child 
labour? Are local customs and culture respected, such as pro- 
viding prayer space and time for Muslim employees? What is 
the level of technology transfer, both in terms of training lo- 
cals in skilled and management jobs and in creating offshoot 
local industries and supply chains? Is the environment re- 
spected? Is there company involvement in the community, as 
well as an effort to involve the community with the company? 

At a workshop at Concordia in December, the researchers 
gathered to present the work done on their cases thus far. 
Terri Lituchy, for one, discussed her work with firms in 
China and Mexico. She cited a study in Mexico of Canadian 
telecommunications giant Nortel Networks, which fared quite 
well: it hires mostly locals, pays them relatively high salaries 
and benefits from a low rate of turnover and absenteeism, 
concerns itself with environmental issues and participates in 
community and charity groups. Other companies have more 
difficulties. The Japanese management style, for instance, 
doesn’t mesh easily with the Mexican working culture, and 
thus Japanese companies have a tougher time keeping and 
motivating employees, among other problems. 


THREE BASIC DILEMMAS 

When all these cases are compiled, Bird and his team will 
break down the results into a set of dilemmas and solutions 
for companies concerned with being socially responsible. 

The first issue, and one of the more challenging aspects of the 
project, is to draw up a unified set of standards which respects 
local cultures, uses common ethical benchmarks, avoids eth- 
nocentricity, seeks to identify common good, and enlarges the 
notion of responsible corporate citizenship and assumptions 
of fair exchange. To illustrate, Bird says that what’s important 
in terms of wages or working conditions in an economically 
underdeveloped country like Madagascar may differ greatly 





from a more economically advanced place like South Korea. 
Yet a starting point must be set. To help him, Bird will tap 
into ethical theory as well as true life models such as the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The next question the project will tackle is, what are the 
legitimate responsibilities of business in addressing poverty 
in developing areas? Foreign corporations often hold more 
economic power than their host governments; therefore, to 
what extent must businesses be social welfare agents, cham- 
pion human rights, foster economic and infrastructure growth 
and development, teach skills, and engage in fair exchanges? 
An example of poor handling of that responsibility is when a 
foreign company arrives in an impoverished economy and 
pays high wages to a few employees, thereby driving up infla- 
tion and plummeting the rest of the area into further poverty. 

Finally, the research will ask, how must companies face up 
to being good corporate citizens? This includes dealing with 
social unrest, corruption, employment of unskilled labour and 
cultural dislocation, and working with local communities and 
national governments. For instance, when Canadian company 
Talisman Energy helped build an oil pipeline in the Sudan, 
they were accused of helping finance the Sudanese govern- 
ment’s brutal war against southern rebels. According to Bird, 
this was not Talisman’s intention, and they weren't doing any- 
thing differently than Malaysian and Chinese co-investors in 
the project. Yet they were probably either naive or ill pre- 
pared, and the situation blew up in their face. The question for 
Talisman management is, what can they do now, given the 
complexity of the situation? The answer could 
prove instructive to others facing similar prob- 
lems in such hot spots as Liberia or Sierra Leone. 

These tough questions and tougher answers 
will end up in several publications. Bird will 
compile a book of the case studies and its con- 
clusions, a separate academic work and, eventu- 
ally, a composite of all the work, which will be 
both popular and scholarly. These volumes will 
provide a roadmap toward social responsibility 
not only for companies but for governments and 
non-governmental agencies. 


WILLING PARTICIPANTS 

But will companies follow the map? Bird says 
that many companies are indeed interested, even 
if for no other reason than that it makes good 
business sense. For companies looking to market 
their products as well as manufacture in fast 
developing nations like China, Mexico and Malaysia, it’s only 
logical to help build the economy and to establish a good rep- 
utation. For others, social responsiveness may simply be good 
PR: Shell Oil, for example, was criticized for its poor handling 
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Corporations, people often forget, are run by people. Some- 
times the peculiarity of a company executive can result in, say, 
support for the local symphony, similar to how Burt Lancast- 
er’s passion for the stars influenced his decision in Local Hero. 
As well, Bird believes that many companies in the late ’80s be- 
came more “green” because their executives’ kids brought en- 
vironmental issues to their attention. Those same kids, now 
university age, may be bringing home their concerns about 
globalization. 

For companies trying to just take advantage of cheaper 
labour in far off places, however, or for relatively small com- 
panies, the issue of responsibility is more problematic. It’s 
easier for giants like Nortel or Shell to take some of their vast 
revenues and profits and invest in undertakings with no im- 
mediate payoff, like better work conditions, community pro- 
jects or the environment, but it’s more difficult for companies 
enjoying much smaller sales and margins, like those in the 
Montreal apparel industry who have plants in India, China or 
Indonesia, to do the same. If being a good citizen means being 
unprofitable, they likely won't do it. 

Can anyone blame a company for trying to stay alive? Bird 
sympathizes with businesses getting by precisely because they 
have access to less expensive labour elsewhere. But he also 
points out that there are examples of smaller companies that 
do act responsibly and are engaged in social concerns. The 
Global Responsibilities research project, once complete, will 
help show companies, small and large, how it can be done. 

And if businesses fail to act on their own, Bird hopes for 
the project to also influence public opinion 
and policy, thereby forcing the issue on cor- 
porations. Whatever their motives, the ulti- 
mate goal, to borrow a cliché, is to spur 
these businesses to think global and act 
noble. And maybe Fred Bird and his fellow 
researchers can help show them how it 
might be done. ® 


If you have any comments about this article or 
the research project, “Global Responsibilities: 
The Practices of International Business in 
Developing Areas,” contact Howard Bokser, 


of social issues in countries like Nigeria, so it’s now trying to P 


take some steps to act more appropriately. 


(514) 848-4856, howardb@alcor.concordia.ca ii 































WE INTRODUCE YOU TO FOUR GRADUATES OF GONCORDIA’S JOURNALISM 


PROGRAM 


< OU COME HOME AFTER A HARD DAY’S LABOUR, FLOP ON 
the couch in front of the TV and flip on the news. 
e What’s happened in the world since your daily 

@@® grind began? 

The news show you watch is the culmination of work over 
hours, days and months by the people you see on the screen 
and their off-camera accomplices. Many of these people, in 
Canada and elsewhere, are among the hundreds of graduates 
of Concordia’s journalism program, one of only seven 
English-language university-level “j-schools” in the country. 
Concordia’s stands, with Carleton and Ryerson, among the 
oldest (at 25 years for the undergraduate program, and 12 
for the graduate program) and the largest. 

Here we focus on four Concordia j-school alumni, on-air 
TV journalists whose faces, and journalistic skills, should 


be familiar. 
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NES ANCHOR, GLOBAL TU 


ee s her former em- 
$ 8 ployers at CBC 
once told her, Jamie 
Orchard has “a lot of 
personality” — good 
qualities in a human, 
but, alas, sometimes 
troublesome for a 
news journalist. “I was 
good on TV, vivacious 
and fun to watch, but it 
didn’t fit with their idea 
of what news should 
be,” she says. “It fit more 
with weather and enter- 
ainment.” She has since 
proven them wrong. 


IN THE HIGH-PROFILE WORLD OF TELEVISION NEWS BROADCASTING 


Orchard started in radio, her first love, but after graduation 
found the local job pickings slim, so she headed to a British 
Columbia radio station. Two years later, CHOM FM called 
Concordia looking for a reporter with a few years’ experience. 
They recommended Orchard, and she jumped at the chance 
to return to Montreal. 

Once back in town, however, Montreal news radio seemed 
a very small pond. “The future looked much bigger in televi- 
sion — there were more opportunities,” Orchard says. She 
was hired as a CBC TV weather presenter; later she moved to 
CFCF 12, Montreal’s CTV affiliate, to host the entertainment 
segment Take One. “Once you're good at doing the weather 
and you're getting fan mail, they don’t want to move you. 

I had to change stations to try something else.” 

When the chance came to work at Global TV’s new Mon- 
treal affiliate in 1997, Orchard insisted that she have the 
chance to get back on the news beat. 

“T think that the transition was 
when I anchored the morning 
show,” she says of her stint 
on This Morning Live. “You 
could be light and have a 
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good time and still do the hard-hitting news sto- 
ries.” The down side was the schedule: two years 
of working from four in the morning 

until noon. 

From her trek across broadcast media and 
genres, Orchard has learned plenty. “With ra- 
dio, you get the story, write it and put it on the 
air. TV is much more of a group effort. Your 
cameraman might see the shot differently than 
you, your editor might see the story differently, 


CBC NEws- 
WORLD’S 
MARK KELLEY. 
“| WOULD 
HAVE BEEN 
VERY HAPPY 
TO STAY IN 
RADIO; TELEVI- 
SION SOUGHT 









and then there are the producers.” And, while ME OUT — IT 
this changes the story considerably from the re- VT Tee 
porter’s original sense of it, Orchard has grown to a 
appreciate the process. “I think it improves the story,” she 

says. “At the time when I thought I knew everything, I would- which I didn’t get, but they offered me one in Quebec City. 
n't have said that. But no story is one person’s perspective, Then, their TV reporter left. Although I had no TV experi- 
and TV doesn’t allow that to happen.” ence, I was just in the right place at the right time.” 

Orchard is now one of Global TV’s Montreal dinnertime But the transition was not completely seamless, he recalls. 
news anchors — yet another transition. “The whole team is _ “T naively thought that TV was like radio in front of the cam- 
putting on a show where it’s your job to bring it to life. You’re_ —— era, and spent several painful months realizing that this was 
the first person the viewer is going to see. That’s a big respon- | not the case.” Television dictates more than just one’s per- 
sibility, to the audience and the news team.” sonal presentation. “In radio you can write and structure a 

MAPK KELLEY EA SS | story any way you want, and you re only tied to the facts,” 

SE Ns Na ee fe SEES Kelley says. “But in TV you're tied to pictures. It’s a relatively 
MORNING ANCHOR, CBC NEWSWORLD tight straitjacket.” 
“TI ve always liked journalism — radio, TV news reporting As CBC Newsworld’s morning anchor since 1998, based in 
and anchoring,” Mark Kelley reveals. “No two days are Toronto, Kelley is, by any standards, a successful journalist. 
the same, and you get to meet an incredible amount of inter- = He concedes that offers after-work perks, too. “I know a little 
esting people.” about a lot of things. I could tell you stories about global 

Kelley’s affection for journalism dates back to his high warming and the effects of the U.S. election on the Canadian 
school infatuation with radio. “I loved listening to music _ dollar and the prospects of Eric Lindros coming back to the 
and would write reviews in school papers,” he says. “I found — NHL. It’s perfect for cocktail parties.” 

I could combine two loves in radio journalism.” His first job —_It’s also perfect for keeping the country informed. Kelley 
after graduating from Concordia was right up this particular daily puts his professional credo into practice. “You need to 
alley — as a news journalist at Montreal rock station be curious, and you need to care,” he says. “Then you can sit 
CHOM FM. _ down with virtually anyone in this world and have a conversa- 

“T’ve benefited from a lot of breaks,” Kelley admits. “Iwas _ tion.” Kelley adds, “It isn’t about you. The story comes first, 
interning at CHOM when they fired a reporter, so they offered __ the guests come first. You are there to facilitate. Ifyouremind 1 [ 
me a job. Later, I applied for a job at CBC Radio in Montreal _—_—syourself of this every morning, you'll have a good day.” | 
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GWEN TOLBART, BA 35S 
WEATHER ANCHOR, CRS DALLAS/FORT WORTH 
s e wen Tolbart backed into a career in journalism, 

«= but once there, she took full control of the situ- 
ation. Tolbart began her professional life before the 
camera as an actress; one day she appeared as a 
guest on Black Is, a half-hour news magazine run- 
ning on the Black Community Communications 
Media, a community network. Before long, she 
was hosting the show. “It was like putting the cart 
before the horse,” she says. “I didn’t have any type 
of formal training.” 

Since then, though, Tolbart’s ascent has been fast 
enough to give most people flight sickness. She had a 
recurring role on CBC TV’s Degrassi High, then a job 
with the Weather Network, which led to news an- 
choring. She next moved to Montreal’s CFCF 12, an- 
choring the weather desk and appearing on Fighting 
Back and Travel Travel — all while maintaining an acting ca- 
reer. “I realized I had to make a decision between my name in 
lights or my name at the end of a report,” she recalls, “and I 
decided to go for broadcasting.” 

That decision prompted her to enroll at Concordia. Tolbart 
remembers, “People in class asked, “Why are you here? You 
have the job that we want.’ I said, I’m trying to keep my job.” 
Former Concordia professor and department chair Lindsay 
Crysler recalls, “She knew why she was at university — and 
she gave it everything she had.” | 


BY ANDREA LOPEZ, GRDIP 97 


American-born Andrea Lopez is a broadcast journalist 
with NBC in Colorado Springs, Colorado, and i isa 
freelance print journalist. | 


* hree months. That's how much time | gave myself to look for — 


a television job before finishing my graduate diploma in 


journalism at Concordia in May of 1997. | 
| felt well prepared. | was specializing in print, but | interned | 


as a producer and a reporter at two different radio stations and 
spent every day of that year’s Christmas vacation in Colorado 
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GWEN TOLBART AT THE CBS 11 NEws sTupios 
IN DALLAS. “Il LOVE TO BE ABLE TO LOOK AT 
SOMETHING, WRITE IT ON PAPER AND SEE IT 


COME TO LIFE. THIS IS MY CREATION.” 


Tolbart’s job quest led her to the National Association of 
Black Journalists (NABJ) in the United States; she started at- 
tending conventions, networking, showing her tapes and get- 
ting critiques. The result was a position as the weather person 
at CBS 11 in Dallas, Texas, in 1997. “My first question when 


>» 


I got there was, ‘Is there anything I can do besides weather? 


— 2 





working with news crews at a local television station. It was the — 


latter internship that gave me a TV demo tape. | repackaged 
and edited the reporters’ stories, complete with my own 
standups, to show news directors what | could do; it was all | 
had to break into broadcasting. 7 


In the three months prior to graduation, | worked hard, 
sending out resumé packages and tapes to television stations 
in smaller towns or beginners’ markets, then sending faxes felaTe, 
Fie Melure Mutel <iarem ce) All ol slufolt-mere]| CF : 

It paid off. While driving back to Colorado after cakes) a 
news director in Grand Junction, Colorado, called, asking for 


an interview. His station, KREX-TV, operated a news bureau in 


Montrose, a nearby town. They needed a bureau chief. The 


_ position involved setting up stories, shooting, reporting, editing 


and anchoring a four-minute nightly newscast. The day after | 


arrived in Colorado interviewed i in Grand Junction. A week 


later | had the iro) of 
My experience in that small town was a struggle. Bivermuirelc 
ing a measly U.S.$13,000 a year, lugging camera equipment 


she says. As it turned out, there was: soon Tolbart was 
hosting a morning show and running her own features. 
Before long she was winning numerous kudos, including the 
NABJ’s 1999 National Community Service Award and a re- 
gional Emmy for best public affairs program. 


If Tolbart seems positively 
jet-powered, her fuel is pas- 
sion and commitment — both 
to her career and community. 
While in Montreal, she took 
under her wing five girls from 
Westmount High School, aged 
13 to 15, all from single-parent 
homes, living in low-income 
housing. “I met with them on 
a regular basis for two and a 
half years,” Tolbart says. “I 
tried to expose them to every- 
thing I could that I thought 
would be an asset to their 
lives.” This included trips to 
Vermont and Ottawa and a 
meeting with the daughter of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Just 
before this past Christmas, 
“Gwen's girls” — now prepar- 
ing for college — surprised 








their former mentor with a conference call. “I feel that there 
has been an impact, and that’s important,” Tolbart says. 
Future projects include a documentary on her mother’s 

home town. “It’s a very small black community in Nova Sco- 

tia that’s dying out; older people are going back to retire but 
younger ones are leaving,” 
she says. “And I’m also writ- 
ing a story about an aunt of 
mine who was the most ac- 
tive person in the world but 
now has Alzheimer’s.” As 
Tolbart stresses, “I’m always 
looking for something to 
write. I don’t anticipate 
doing weather for the next 
15 years.” © 


Patrick McDonagh, PhD 98, 
is a Montreal freelance writer. 


Do you know of a Concordia 
alumnus or alumna who’d 
make an interesting profile? 
Contact Howard Bokser, 
(514) 848-4856, 
howardb@alcor.concordia.ca 





~~ success. Fall 2000 registration tallied © 
dee ex. francophone students, or 15 per-—— 


| English only,” he remembers. ° 
~ French I heard and how many francophones there were _ 


solid part of the Quebec community,” 

2 ; says, Richard Diubaldo, director of stu-: . 
_ dent recruitment. ° “Representatives from 
this office and the University visit every 


! ~ere’s the dare: Pravel the crowded es aatins of the Hall 
- Building or Loyola Campus’ S bustling corridors © 
between classes without hearing a word of French. Pas 


ae possible! as Eric Poirier discovered soon: after. beginning his: bi 
studies in political « science three years ago. “T thought 1 was 


entering anglo territory, where. everything would be in 


from various regions of the province.” | 
~ Bienvenue a Concordia. The University has not Se Only put. 


outa big welcome mat to French- -speaking students, but has 


actively recruited them with noteworthy. 


cent of total enrolment. ‘ “Our French 
population. shows that Concordia is a 


_ CEGEP in Quebec during the fall and 


_ winter terms to present information, field questions and eter | 
students and counsellors to our. people with admissions 

: expertise.” ’ The University publishes. all of its course programs es 

in English and French and recently launched an ad campaign : 


to. ensure CEGEP students know they can write their saeathe 


| and exams in either language... ~ 


Poirier showed up at Concordia: armed with the mone he 


i. ad learned at French schools and from watching English TV. . 


“The Rawdon, Quebec, native found the initial lectures intimi- 


ae dating. “It was about a week before I really started to under- 


IO 
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‘stand what was being said in’ ‘class;” “he says. Poirier, who gradu- | 
ated with honours in December, appreciated having the option: ~~ 
of submitting his work i in French, but did everything i in. English. : 
“| wanted to learn how to Spas and write English. fluently, and ~ 
that was the best way to dovit,’ he states. He recognizes the 


greater opportunities open to him by] pursuing a bilingual edu- 
cation. “T have a friend who studied public administration at a 


. French university and he’s not been able to find a job,” Poirier 


says. “On the other hand, ll be able to work in the public SeC- ° 


tor orin \ the business world, within uses or outside it! ' First, | 


t 


3 ‘Francophone si shudenie: are - attending 
e 3S fey pursye specific studies while 


tL: ‘was ainazed at how much i 


“More and more students - 
_are realizing they have a 
better chance of succeed- 
ing in the business wo rd 
\. Wf they: are bilingual: 
We've made‘an effort to 
“make them welcome here. 


Be one rd ia un 1 ers ty. ma gazin se i 





- though, he’ S setting off to doa master’ sin public administration 


—— in English — at Carleton University. 


‘The prospect of talking English i in class originally terrified”. 
Daphnée Dion-Viens, who graduates this: ‘spring with a dou- 


~ ble major in communications studies and liberal arts. “I was: 
"very quiet during my first year,” she recalls. “And, luckily, 
“I didn’t have to make any class presentations.” ‘Dion-Viens 
: decided to. move to Montreal and study at Concordia after 
ee finishing her studies at a French CEGEP i in Riviére du Loup . 


(the nearest college to her home in St: Joseph de Kamouraska, 


sad eben} Interested in. television work and. hoping eventually 


to. become. a TV or film director, Dion-Viens ene 
believes she must be able to speak English to. 
“succeed i in her chosen field. While the four — 
weeks she spent in Britain before the start of © 
school proved a helpful immersion, it did not: . 
prepare her for taking notes during the lec- 

- tures given in-English or for keeping up with 

the workload. “I freaked out for the first few. 
months,” she confesses, ‘ ‘but there are. Biany 3 

. - francophone students in communications» 
"studies ad I was able to get help from a lot of them.” 
_ Dion-Viens has written shorter term papers in English and X 


:. : received good grades for them, but she switches to. French for - a. 
Sy lengthier assignments or “by. the end of the semester, when. 
cit gets crazy and it’s just easier for me to doit in French,” 
During the first year, Dion-Viens buddied only with fran- . ; 

ey cophone students because she felt uncomfortable speaking i in! 

ay English, but classroom projects. eventually forced her to work 

with English-speaking students, several of whom. shenow. 

- calls friends, She says, “I know. my ene is still not: perfect 


but it’s getting better all the time.” | 
- Both Dion- Viens and Poirier have. taken a sade of then 2 


s courses at Concordia’s School of Community and Public i 
Affairs, Its director, Daniel Salée, believes the: School hase: 2 

" passive bilingualism, with most students easily switching 
~ between English and French, “We screen francophone winite ; | x 
dates carefully to ensure they’ Il be able’ to understand the : | 

_ lectures given in English and take notes,” he says. “And the ie 
as * English- speaking students know that they'll have to take at’ : 
-. Teast one course in n French.” The School i is now introducing a ysis 








Concordia i in growing numbers, pften ts leary English 








the University does its best to keep. them happy 
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--one- yeat graduate program in community economic devel 

“opment that will be taught: entirely i in English one year and 
‘in French the next. Salée says, “The purpose is to help peo- 
3 ple already working in community organizations within 
‘Quebec to‘learn how to do their jobs better.” 


» Mélanie Brunelle considers English a prerequisite to finding 


the job she warits in human resources. “I plan. to work in 
Montreal, where you. need'to speak English in business $0. 
~-you-can communicate with everyone in the-office and with - 
others: outside Quebec,” she says. Br unelle moved from St. 
Hyacinthe; Quebec, to'Montreal last August to pursue a 
“BCom at Concordia, where the English she had learnt mostly 
from. a few summers looking after children at Ontario sum- 
_ mer résorts has béen put to a real test. “Sometimes.I don’t 
-understarid what the teachers are saying,” she acknowledges, 


“and I have to spend a lot of extra time reading and doing the 


work, but this.is something I need to prove that I can do.” 
A lot of fr ancophone students are taking up.a similar 
. challenges: ‘The Jone Molson School of Business now boasts 
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| by. fu ee Matusky Photos ‘by Linds Rutenberd_ 


a 40 percent Fendi 
~to- -English ratio compared to 28 
percent-just a-year ago. Danielle 
Morin, associate dean of the under- - 
_ graduate program, credits the 
~ School’s solid reputation-and word of 
mouth. ‘More and more: students are 


“realizing they have a better chance of succeeding in the busi- 
“ness world if they are bilingual,” she says. “We've made an 
‘effort to make them welcome here.” } 


One‘of the School’s initiatives might be unique in. North 


a America: Before starting their studies, francophone students. — 
“are invited to enroll in a two-week intensive course called Faire 
~ le Grand Sautto help them make the big jump to English: In 

~ addition to familiarizing the students with business lingo, the - 


instructors take them to companies. “Not only is this a good — 


ef immersion, but the students make contacts right away, with 
each other and with business people,” Morin says. “Some of 
the students go back to those places to do internships.” Faire. 3 


le Grand Saut helped to break the ice for Brunelle. * ‘knew no : 
one when I arrived:at Concordia,” she says. “This helped me 


~ to learn some business language and to meet.other franco- o 
phone students. Ne ow I have to make more English friends. 


~march fas aed 


« Pion-V 
poiriet and 


literature and: a minor in Fr ench lit. “The ex- -boyfriend did: ius 


: alee Nant says — 
making friends takes © 


: £ time, bit it’ tes happen, She moved to Montreal from. , 
“te St Amand/Montrond, a fown in France, to be. with ae Bete Phat 


boyfriend who attended Concordia. Although the relation- | 


~ ship ended, Nanot formed 2. permanent bond with the 


University. ‘She: gtaduates i in April \ with a. major in English 


“help. me to learn a lot of English,” she says. “That’ s all we 
, spoke.” - Nanot began studying English i in ‘school at 14. She 


_ France when she enrolled at Concordia as an independent a 
| ‘student. One of the cultural shocks for Nanot came in dis-. 


om class I missed because ofa registration » 
oe change. I couldn’t believe it when she. 
- offered to explain everything to me.” 


Brénch: seemed * ‘totally out of context” for. 
“an: English literature student, even though. 
writing: in English proved a struggle at first. 


had: completed a year of English. literature at a university in. 7 


covering how friendly and helpful classmates are. “In France, 


~ it’s very competitive,” "she says. “So I felt sO embarrassed to 


ask a girl — who is now one of my best friends — ‘if she. 
would mind sharing the notes from the first .. 


” The idea of submitting her ¢ essays in 


Nanot divulges, “But I got alot: of help coe fries and the 
writing assistance department. aye more I wrote, the better 


al got. 1 think I’m bilingual now. >’ Nanot proudly adds that 


- she-has been getting A’s on recent papers. She gives a lot of 


| 20 


aK ulaceunk 3 


- credit to her teachers; who'she says never made her feel 


uncomfortable because of her strong French accent, and 


: always provided the help she requested from them. Nanot 


suspects-her English will continue to improve when she. 


‘moves to Toronto i in June to take a job as a teacher's S assis- 


tant at.a private French school. 
In the Faculty « of Fine Arts, one of every four students is 


“ Nanot ‘over to Montreal from. - 
France to be with a boyfriend 
‘who attended Concordia. 
Although the relationship ended, doubt that the significant pro- 
she formed a permanent | bond | 
mS with the University. | 


“written communication issued in: English and French, but he: ! 
can’t point to the specific impact. “Tt’s true: that it has to’ 
~ influence us, but we live in this bilingual atmosphere: every 
day so we don’t really notice it’ "he ee wis s ‘hgh become a. 
part of how we are and. function.” . | 
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. francophone, with the « * 
number reaching 30, 
~percent in: cinema, . ae Ah 
. studio.arts and: music. 
- Francophone students 
a flock to the’ Faculty. 
* ‘? chy nie » primarily because of 
: "A & - its stellar septate: 
“Language i is not as 
~ much of an issue in 
Fine Arts,” “explains. : 
-» senior academic ose ‘a 
- advisor: Jean-Pierre se 
Duchesne. 
: “Students don’ t. 


- papers or-make ~ 
-oral. presenta- | 


“tions.” ‘He adds that some feancophune’ stu- - dents concen- . 
trate on studio work while they take an ‘English course during 
their first year, after which they feel more at ease: signing up 
me for art history or other more. theoretically oriented classes. ia 2% 
| Simon Robert, ‘a Fine Arts student pursuing ‘a double major. snfee 
| in computer: science and: digital i image and sound, says:his: =! 
_ + classes rarely: call upon him to work on his English: pronunci- (sees 
S ation or knowledge « of grammar. “There’s only one technical 
yak writing course, and it teaches you how to: write ‘manuals, Hot x 
#55: OSSAYS,-, ’ he says. Nevertheless, Robert’ S English. has improved” ope stk 
_ °by talking with other students at the University. “Youdon’t 
- realize how bad your: English \ was earlier until you hear a tape em 
of yourself. later,” he says, “My friends. also tell me that P've -_ 
Fo improved a lot.” N ow in his third year, Robert i is optimistic - 
_~ about finding a satisfying job i in computer animation. “So. | 
_ much of the computer. language - — even within Quebec: com-.* 


panies = —is in. English because of the American influence on. 
~ the industry,” he explains. 


norm. Duchesne says he has no. 


~ within Fine Arts has changed: 
“the Faculty beyond having all 


Et voila! \ 


ae Julia ae mn Many, BA 39, is a Monreal our. 


| ; if you. ‘have any. comments about shits gebidest contact Howard - 
‘Bokser, »( 51 d ) 848- 4856, howardb@alcor. concordia. ca, 


have to. write many a Sanat 


_ That kind of back and forth in. e 
both languages is becoming the’ ae he 


portion of fraricophone students Se ae 
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your degree, so why ee MDE ad | 
not display it with Haas ct 

pride in an official cag ase 

Gorell h ON) A 
frame? In polished 

Rem Zellaltlmrerere! 

or lacquered Italian 
TielaXere ola AVZLLA® 
burgundy mat bear- | ane Dae 
ing the University eet nae tom 


crest. Fits all 
These comfy 100 percent cotton piqué knit, short-sleeved Concordia diplomas 


golf shirts, in your choice of Loyola, Sir George Williams and coniicates. 
or Concordia crests and in navy or white, are guaran- 
teed to improve your swing. 
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Swiss quartz movement 
Welle aMMAllimeme(-iell (ce 
Concordia seal on a 18kt 
gold-plated dial and a calf- 
a leather band, is a great gift 
idea. Presented in a beautiful NTAYT 
piano wood box. , 








Keep warm while watching the Stingers in this 16 
oz., Iceland fleece stadium blanket, with Concordia 
crest and in Concordia burgundy and gold colours. 


All merchandise available in person at: University Bookstore: 1400 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
By mail: 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, FB 520, Montreal, Qc H3G 1M8 
By phone: (please have credit card ready) in Montreal 514-848-4856 or elsewhere toll-free 1-888-777-3330 By fax: 514-848-2826 


Name: Address: 

City: Province: Postal Code: 
Payment: _} Cheque (made payable to Concordia University) LJ VISA CU) Master Card 

Card Number: Expiry: Signature: 


Crest: LOYU SGWU CON U) 
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You're invited to show your 
Concordia pride. 


Show your pride and support and get great value with your Royal Bank Concordia University Visa* card. 
The Royal Bank Concordia Visa Classic and Visa Gold cards are the only Visa cards that direct a portion of 
each purchase you make back to your alma mater — at no cost to you. You'll enjoy Purchase Security and 
Extended Warranty Insurance! plus the Partners Program that offers you instant discounts and special offers 
of up to 25% at over 3,500 Royal Bank Visa retail partner locations throughout Canada. The Visa Gold card 
also offers extended benefits including Auto Rental Collision/Loss Damage Insurance’ and Travel Accident 
Insurance’. You'll always have access to cash worldwide, as well as the power and convenience of universal 
acceptance with Visa by your side. 

For more information or for a Visa application, please contact the Office of University Advancement and 


Alumni Relations at 514-848-4856 or 1-888-777-3330 (outside Montreal). 


Fy, UNIVERSITY 





® Registered trade-mark of Royal Bank of Canada 

* Registered trade-mark of Visa International Service Association, Used under license. 

' Coverage provided by RBC General Insurance Company in the province of Quebec 
and RBC Travel Insurance Company in the rest of Canada. 

> Coverage provided by Royal & Sun Alliance Insurance Company of Canada. 

> Coverage provided by Desjardins — Laurentian Life Assurance Inc. 


All Insurance is subject to limitacions and exclusions. Please refer to the insurance cer- 
tificares for complete details. 

















hat has nearly 1,000 feet, is 6.5 
km long and has raised over 
half a million dollars for Concordia 
students in 11 years? No, not a failed 
biology experiment in the Hall 
Building — it’s the Concordia Shuffle. 

The annual Shuffle regularly draws 
close to 500 Concordia staff, faculty, 
students, alumni and friends each 
September to walk 6.5 km along 
Sherbrooke Street from the Sir George 
Williams to the Loyola campus. Since 
1990 the walkathon has raised over 
$520,000 for student scholarships 
while boosting University community 
morale by providing an afternoon of 
good exercise, wonderful prizes and 
great fun (and lots of sore feet). 

The organization of each Shuffle 
begins months in advance by 
members of the Office of University 
Advancement and Alumni Relations 
and a committee of 20 volunteer 
staff and faculty. Their work 
includes finding sponsors and prize 
donors, planning the logistics, 
recruiting shufflers and raising 
money, and ensuring fine weather, 
of course — despite the unstable 
Montreal autumn climate, it’s never 
seriously rained on Shuffle day. 

The original concept for the Shuffle 
took root when, in 1990, Annual Giving 
director Carole Kleingrib mandated 
advancement officer Robert Eschenasi to 
develop a faculty and staff appeal, one 
that would also promote goodwill. 
Eschenasi gathered a committee of about 
a dozen staff, faculty and students, and 
together they came up with the Shuffle 
idea — and the name. Eschenasi, now 
working in Toronto, remembers, “We 
felt that a walk from Sir George to 
Loyola would bring together the cam- 
puses, which was important. And the 
money would go to student scholarships 
and bursaries.” One thing Eschenasi and 





Mine Din 








the committee didn’t count on was the 
amount of work. “Little did we know,” 
he laughs, “what a huge undertaking it 
would be.” 

The Shuffle committee set no specif- 
ic financial goal. “It was meant to be a 
‘fun-raiser, ” Eschenasi says, “and to 
get people back on board for giving.” 
That it did: more than 200 walkers 
made the trek while raising over 
$18,000 that first year. The number of 
shufflers and the amount raised have 
steadily climbed in the ensuing years. 
One of the most difficult decisions the 


through the years (from left): tp 


sna ee and chair Irvin Dudeck cajy 


nts walk, others bike, get pus 


OM. 
articip professors Fran Shaver ang 


committee ever faced was in 1992, 
when four Concordia engineering pro- 
fessors were murdered just weeks 
before the scheduled Shuffle. “It was 
decided that the Shuffle should go on,” 
Eschenasi says. “The University needed 
something to lighten things up.” 
Eschenasi chaired the Shuffle com- 
mittee until his departure in 1994, 
when he was replaced by current chair 
Gasbem Dl trelael em alon a Gropnteo)acit- Mme linen 
tor of budget planning and control. 
Dudeck modestly says his job is being 
“head chearleader” for the subcom- 
mittees, who take care of the various 
responsibilities. Since 1996 John 
Moore, BA 88, a Montreal radio and 
television broadcaster, has emceed the 
“Post-Shuffle,” the party at the end of 
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‘by Howard Bokser 


AC 
the walk where participants can win a 
large number of prizes ranging from 
books and sweatshirts to TVs, com- 
puters and airline tickets. 

According to Dudeck, one of the 
Shuffle’s fundamental goals remains 
bringing a sense of community and 
accomplishment to the University staff 
and faculty. The organizers are also 
aiming to increase participation 
among faculty, 
students and 
alumni by raising 
its profile. 


e winne 
Tin stroy 'S at Shuffle g 1997; while mo 
Willia 


ers 
M Reim °F roller blade, like Concordla 


" Seen here at Shuffle 10, 1999 

Raising funds for the worthy students 
continues to be the Shuffle’s primary rai- 
son d étre. Each year, at the undergradu- 
ate awards ceremony when the Shuffle 
scholarships are handed out, it’s appar- 
ent that this money makes a real differ- 
ence to the students. That’s what makes 
the effort truly worthwhile for all the 
shufflers — and their 1,000 aching feet. © 


This year’s Shuffle will be held on 
September 21, part of the Homecoming 
2001 weekend. We encourage alumni 
and reunion classes to participate or 
challenge other classes. 

For more information, contact Dorothy 
Massimo, Coordinator, Faculty & Staff 
Giving, (514) 848-4979, 
dmassimo@alcor.concordia.ca 
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Art Matters, Marcn 5-16, 2000 


Does art matter? Absolutely, and a group of Concordia Fine Arts students are out 
to prove it. For 12 days in March, the Art Matters festival will celebrate the 25th anniversary of the Faculty of Fine Arts by 
showcasing Concordia’s most talented undergraduate and graduate students. Free shows and exhibits will feature the work of 
students in music, dance, studio and design art, film, photography, sculpture, print media, multimedia and more. The festival 
will also host free art workshops run by faculty members and local artists and musicians. 

Concordia music student Michael Golden, president of the Music Students’ Association, heads the team of volunteers coor- 
dinating the festival, which organizers hope will become a yearly event. To promote Art Matters, some students have already 
painted murals in selected spots in the fine arts and music buildings, and have carved ice sculptures on the Sir George and 
Loyola grounds. 

Art Matters runs March 5 to 16 at venues on both campuses. For a full listing of events and locations, visit the Visual Arts 
Building reading room, 1395 René Lévesque Blvd. W., or contact Michael Golden, (514) 848-7457, 
artmattersconcordia@yahoo.com 





Vancouver 


More than 120 alumni and friends joined Rector 
Frederick Lowy and his wife, Mary Kay, director of Alumni 
Relations Laura Stanbra and executive director of 
Advancement and Alumni Relations Tom Zsolnay at a 
reception at the Vancouver Club, November 20. Joining 
the festivities were (at left) Jeff Champion, BCom 83, 
and Marika Jaannsoo-Owston, S BA 66. 





Pat HIGINBOTHAM 


Fong Kono 


A group of Concordia representatives, including Rector 
Frederick Lowy, Vice-Rector Marcel Danis and biology 
professor Adrian Tsang, attended a glittering fundraising 
dinner at the Island Shangri-La Hotel in Hong Kong, 
November 23. The Concordia Hong Kong Foundation 
hosted the event, which raised $250,000 for Concordia 
scholarships for local students. At left: Marcel Danis, 

L BA 65, Rector Frederick Lowy, Foundation chair 
William Yip, S BA 67, Hong Kong’s financial secretary, 
Donald Tsang, and Mrs. Tsang. 


http://alumni.concordia.ca 


One click P will take you to Concordia’s on-line 
alumni community where you can find 
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Sir George 


Happy 75: March 2001 marks the 75th anniversary of the 
name Sir George Williams College. In 1920 the Montreal 
YMCA began offering evening high school courses, and in 
1925 altered its curriculum and became the “Montreal YMCA 
Schools.” One year later, in March 1926, the school 
changed its name to Sir George Williams College, after the 
British founder of the “Y,” and also became co-educational. 
In 1929 the College began offering university-level studies. 


Bowled over: More than 100 bowlers raised over $8,000 for 
student scholarships at the 8th Annual Sir George Williams 
Alumni Bowlathon, November 25. The highest score was 
posted by David Tabakow, and the “most honest” bowler 
was Andy Torres, son of Susan Hawke, L BA 74. The Team 
Challenge — and the free lunch at the Faculty Club — was 
won by Donald Chambers, BCom 76, Leslie Katona, Karin 
Barth and Ann Bennett, for bringing in the most pledges. 

A gang from Global TV came prepared for the fun: at right, 
(back) Rob Bowrin, Tracey McKee, GrDip 93, MA OO, 
Andrew Peplowski and Paul Graif, BA 93; (front) Joseph 
Peplowski, Chloe Grizenko and Alexander Peplowski. 


CUAA 


A real slice: More than 100 international students and their 
friends enjoyed pizza, beer, dancing and all sorts of fun at the 
CUAA-sponsored International Student Holiday Party, at the 
Greene Avenue Community Centre in Westmount, Quebec, 
December 29. Seen here (at right) munching on some pizza are 
Brazilian student Andrea Cestaro, president of the Concordia 
International Students’ Association, and International Students 
Office assistant coordinator Pat Hardt, BA 77, and coordinator 
Claudette Fortier. 





Anprew Dosrowol.sky! 





Anprew Dosrowol.sky) 





Would you like to be a successful, confi- 
dent communicator? You can master skills 
in conducting business meetings, motivat- 
ing people, interviewing for jobs, selling 
ideas or products and solving problems, 
all in an informal and encouraging setting, by joining 
Concordia’s Toastmasters Club. 











For more information or to register, please contact Lawrence 
Moore, (514) 483-2269, la_moor@alcor.concordia.ca 
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. lsusnik@alcor.concordia.ca Analysis of Great Warkeof Art aap ae 
APRIL 26 The Faculty of Fine Arts, cele- 
‘New Date Rleventh Annual = brating its 25th anniversary this Tenth Annual Alumni 
Alumni Recognition Awards Concordia University Sports year, will irae the videotapes Dinner: En joy the Ottawa | 
Rannuet, hanouring worthy Hall of Fame Induction of Alfy Pinsky’s highly regarded Chapter s annual dinner, with 
obs: Ceremony Banquet: La course at 4:00 p.m., Visual Arts special guest speakers (TBA). 
alumni, students, faculty and Brasserie Molson-O’Keefe, Building, VA 114, 1395 René Army Officer’s Mess, $25, 
friends. 6:00 p.m., $55, Club 1670 Notre Dame East, 6:00 Lévesque Blvd. W., followed by 149 Somerset St. W., 6:00 p.m. 
St. Denis, 257 Sherbrooke p.m. Contact Cindy Hedrich, a reception. Contact Marilyn Contact Sharon Mintz, )) 
St. E. Contact Linda Susnik, (514) 848-3815. Healy, (514) 848-4660. cheifetz@magma.ca 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir 
George Williams and/or Loyola. 
These people are listed under their 
earliest year of graduation. 


45th Reunion 


) Dan J. Sullivan, L BA, is 
President and CEO of 
Sansom, Sullivan Inc. — 
International Financial Planners 
and Administrators, in 
Montreal. He was recently 
appointed to the 
Disciplinary/Ethics Tribunal of 
the Chartered Order of 
Professional Administrators on a 
part-time basis. 


5 Brian O’Neill Gallery, L 
BA, is retired and living in 
Knowlton, Que., and Florida, 
and was recently re-elected 
President of the Brome Lake 
Land Foundation. Brian, who 
was also elected Montreal’s 
Irishman of the Year in 2000, is 
now actively soliciting funds for 
scholarships for students wish- 
ing to take courses in the 
Canadian Irish Studies Program 
at Concordia. (If you wish to 
help, contact him at [514] 848- 


7389.) 
b () Howard B. Ripstein, S 
BCom, is a retired Flight 
Lieutenant, RCAF, and a former 
faculty member at Concordia. 
On November 7, 2000, Howard 
was a guest speaker at the Royal 
Military College of Canada in 
Kingston, Ont., where he pre- 
sented a discussion on bomber 
operations over Germany and 
occupied Europe during the 
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Les Rosaces 





Marc Séguin, BFA 95, had an exhibit of new paintings, “Rose Windows,” at the Musée d’art contemporain de 
Montréal, November 2000 to February 2001. Pictured here: Les Rosaces. 


Second World War. 
64 Brian T.H. Robinson, S$ 
BA (lib. arts), received a 
BSW in 1965 and an MSW in 
1968 from the University of 
British Columbia. He retired 
from the Provincial Child 
Protection Services in B.C. and 
works as a School Trustee for 76 
schools with 32,000 students. 
Brian and his wife, Arcadia, live 
in Coquitlam, B.C., and have 
three sons and three grandchil- 
dren. “I would love to get e-mail 
addresses of fellow grads. I have 
great memories of SGWU, the Y, 
the Stanley Tavern and hockey 
night at the Forum (standing 
room only and cheering for any 
team but Montreal... sorry).” 
robi463@hotmail.com 


6 George J. Gubener, 
L BCom (econ.), did 
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post-graduate business studies in 
Switzerland and Germany. He is 
now CEO of the Hawaiian 
Pacific Management Company, 
an investment firm in Honolulu. 
George has two sons. 


68 


ball for Loyola. After graduating 


Dan Heffernan, L BCom, 
played hockey and foot- 


he received an MBA from 
Harvard University. “I came out 
to San Francisco in 1970 and 
have been here since. I married 
Barbara Bennett, L BSc 69, in 
1982, and we have a daughter, 
Annie. Aside from the last three 
years, when I commuted from 
Aberdeen, Scotland, we have 
lived in the city. I have been in 
many businesses, from Levi 
Strauss to an offshore oil com- 
pany in Scotland. Most recently 
I joined an Internet software 
company to see what all the 


excitement is about. I played 
hockey up until three years ago 
when a 16-year-old Scot 
crunched me into the boards 
and snapped both collar bones. | 
quit and got passionately inter- 
ested in golf. For those friends 
that might read this — my dad, 
Gerry Heffernan, lives out here. 
Id love to hear from some of 
the old Phi Kappa Theta guys 
and naturally all of the ex- 
Warrior hockey guys. I see my 
old linemate, Kevin Healy, L BA 
67, every summer in France and 
Scotland, when he can get over 
to play golf. He’s living in 
Vienna and is a great fan of the 
Vienna Philharmonic. Ivan 
Velan, L BCom 68, and I remain 
close, and Barbara stays some- 
what in touch through the old 
Sacred Heart network.” 
heffassoc@aol.com 


continued on page 28 





Vancouver-based visual artist Lilian Broca, S BFA 68, 
recently completed the Lilith Series, comprising more 
than 60 works of art. The work became part of the 
Canadian government’s Millennium Project and a multi- 
media concert performance, A Song of Lilith; also, the 
name of a book co-authored by Joy Kogawa. Both the 
performance and the book were premiered and 
launched in Toronto and are travelling across Canada. 
From January to March 4, 2001, the Lilith Series was 
exhibited as part of Broca’s retrospective exhibition, 
“Lilian Broca: Mirrors and Reflections,” at the Frye Art 
Museum in Seattle, Wash. Pictured here: She Danced 
to the End of Her Wings. 





The work of Lilian Goldman, BFA 85, will be part of the 
Women’s Art Society Art Show at Montreal's Klinkhoff 
Gallery, March 31 to April 10, 2001. Pictured here (and 
chosen for the show’s poster): Daily Bread. 





The paintings of Claire Venne, BFA 86, will be part of 
a three-woman exhibition of art work, “3 décennies 
au féminin,” at Arthotheque de Montréal, March 2 to 
31, 2001. Pictured here: Cathedral no. 19. 
Daniel Barkley, BFA (cinema) 90, MFA (studio art) 94, had an 
exhibit of paintings at Espace Parcours in the Town of Mount 
Royal, Que., in October 2000. Pictured here: L'incrédule. 





Patrick John Mills, BA 96, is an artist and poet based in 
London, England. He had a solo exhibition at Tullo Marshall 
Warren in London, January 26 to March 9, 2001. Patrick was 
a semi-finalist in the ArtLink@Sotheby’s 2001 International 
Young Artist competition and was accepted into the ArtLink 
oa. program. His work is registered with the Online Art Gallery, 
Suraj Sadan, MA 80, is a Montreal artist who, in a www.TheArtShopper.com. Pictured here: Willow World. 


career dating back to 1957, has exhibited in New 

Delhi, Paris, London, New York City and 

Washington, D.C., and was recently part of a group 

exhibit at the Galerie d’arts contemporains in 

Montreal. Suraj will next be part of a group show at 

Montreal's Klinkhoff Gallery, March 31 to April 10, — 
2001. Pictured here: Passage au Violoncelle. } ( 
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70 Robert (Bob) White, L 
BA (Eng.), received an 
MA in 1972 from the University 
of Alberta. “I have been active in 
the Canadian theatre ever since, 
currently as Artistic Director for 
the Alberta Theatre Projects in 
Calgary. I would love to hear 
from any freaks from the Loyola 
Drama Society — or whatever 
we called it — from the late six- 
ties.” whiterf@cadvision.com 


13 Adrian Bercovici, S 
BCom, is the founder and 
Executive Director of the 
Generations Foundation, a vol- 
unteer organization begun in 
1999 which helps feed children 
in Montreal-area schools. 
Adrian and his wife, Natalie, live 
in Laval and have two children. 
The Generations Foundation 
website: www.generationsfoun- 
dation.com 


Franklin Freedman, S BA (Eng. 
& soc.), lives in Outremont, Que. 
“T’m in the commercial art busi- 
ness. I make signs and do print- 
ing for stores and shopping cen- 
tres in the Montreal area. | 
recently lost my 1973 Sir George 
Williams University graduation 
ring. I would be interested in 
purchasing a 1973 ring if any for- 
mer Georgian has one for sale.” 
franklinsun@hotmail.com 


/ David C.C. Chan, BEng 
(comp.sci.), after graduat- 
ing received a master’s degree 
from the University of Waterloo 
and worked in Toronto for three 
years before returning to Hong 
Kong in 1979, where he is a 
skills manager for IBM China. 


25th Reunion 







arren Taninbaum, 
Com, spent a few years 
in Guelph, Ont., and with the 
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Susan Elizabeth Pepler, BFA 84, held her debut solo exhibit of 30 paintings, “Green Leaves,” at Montreal's 
Galerie Tremblay-Monet in November 2000. Pictured here: Ficus Nitida II. 


Canadian Navy. “I went on to 
complete an MPA at the 
University of Victoria in 1984 
while working for IBM in 
Calgary. | met my future wife 
there and we moved to Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1984, where we have 
resided since. We have two love- 
ly daughters and I sell SAP soft- 
ware. I have continued my mili- 
tary career as a Commander in 
the U.S. Navy Reserves. We 
come back to Montreal annually 
for family, bagels and smoked 
meat.” 
wtaninbaum@mindspring.com 


Lawrence Teltscher, 

BCom, obtained his CA 
designation in 1979 and his CPA 
in 1995. He joined the account- 
ing firm Touche Ross in 
Toronto, which subsequently 
merged to form Deloitte & 
Touche. Lawrence worked as a 
senior tax partner there until 
December 1999, when he 
became CEO of PTC Financial 
Staffing, a firm that places finan- 
cial professionals with major 
corporations. He lives in North 
York, Ont. “PTC was founded 
by Bruce Singer, BCom 77. I’m 
proud to be a Concordia alum- 
nus and invite Concordia gradu- 
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ates to contact my company in 
Toronto for career guidance and 
successful placement in chal- 
lenging and rewarding career 
positions.” 


| Jasmine Ng, BCom 

(admin.), is a Business 
Analyst for Future Electronics, a 
company specializing in elec- 
tronic components in Montreal. 
She lives in St. Laurent. 


8 Danielle Payette, BA 
(recr. & psych.), lives in 
Coquitlam, B.C. “Applying 
both the recreation and psy- 
chology components of my BA, 
I spent the first 15 years of my 
career at the national/interna- 
tional level of amateur sport 
administration in Ottawa. 
Having moved to Hollywood 
North (Vancouver), I am now 
applying both my academic and 
event management experience 
to my job as manager of the 
Films To Sea Festival, a film fes- 
tival that sails on a luxury 
cruise ship. Anchors away!” 


8 Len Van Marck, BA 
(psych.), after graduating 

moved to Whitehorse and 

worked for the Yukon govern- 


ment in the Department of 
Justice. He is now Assistant 
Superintendent for the 
Whitehorse Correctional Centre. 
Len recently completed an MBA 
from City University in Seattle. 
He is married with four daugh- 
ters. “I would love to hear from 
any of my former classmates, 
especially Julie Freeman and 
Rob Black.” 

Len. VanMarck@gov.yk.ca 


8 Peter Diekmeyer, BCom, 
writes, “I had dropped 

out of Law, MBA and CA pro- 
grams and was fired by some of 
Canada’s top companies before 
turning in desperation to writ- 
ing. | now work as a ‘hired pen’ 
for anyone who will help feed 
my four-year-old twins.” 


Shammi Sandhu, BA (econ.), 
works for the federal govern- 
ment in Ottawa in the 
Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. She 
is the mother of two boys. 


8 David Robert Laws, BA 
(econ.), recently became 
Managing Director for GSG 
Partners, an executive search 
firm in Toronto serving clients 








worldwide in the consulting and 
high technology sectors. 


g Louise Jutras, B Eng, is a 

project manager for 
Brookfield LePage Johnson 
Controls (BLJC), in charge of 
multiple projects for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the Place 
du Portage, Portage III in Hull. 
She lives in Ottawa. “During my 
four-year sabbatical from the 
federal government I upgraded 
my skills in computer program- 
ming, word processing and 
graphics modeling. I returned 
this year to work for the private 
sector and to find myself with 
the Feds (my ex-co-workers) as 
my main clients. I’m looking 
forward to buying property on 
the Ontario side of the 
Outaouais river.” 


88 Roevel M. Guzman, 
MBA (fin. & acct.), is a 


Senior Manager, Global Risk 
Management, for the Bank of 
Nova Scotia in Toronto. He 
does corporate credit analysis 
and adjudication, and reviews 
and adjudicates documentation 
of corporate loans and deriva- 
tives. “I am becoming very 
involved with Tai Chi and am 
studying Spanish for fun. I 
bought a condo in April 1997 
and have lived there since with 
my significant other and love 
it! | would enjoy hearing from 
other 1988 MBA alumni or 
others. Cheers.” 
roevel.guzman@scotiabank.com 


Leigh Ogston Milroy, BA 
(journ. & comm. studies), is 
married to Rollin Milroy, BA 
(journ.) 89, and they have a 
daughter, Lillian, who was born 
in June 2000. Leigh worked at 
CBC Radio News in Montreal 
and Vancouver upon graduation 
and has worked on research and 
education issues with B.C. First 
Nations organizations. She is 
currently a stay-at-home mom, 


working on an MA in dispute 
resolution at the University of 
Victoria. Rollin operates a small 
private press, Heavenly Monkey, 
which produces limited editions 
of fine press books, and he is 
currently managing communica- 
tions and marketing for the 
Science Council of British 
Columbia. He has been active in 
publishing in the medical, 
forestry and mining fields and 
has spent much of the last 
decade in marketing and strate- 
gic business planning for a 
Fortune 500 company. “We live 
in an old cottage near the 
Commercial Drive area of 
Vancouver.” 


, Silvie Letendre, BA 
(psych), completed a 
Certificate in Public Relations 
from Université de Montréal in 
1994 and received her accredi- 
tation from the Canadian 
Public Relations Society in 
1999, She works at the pharma- 


Terrence Byrne 





ceutical company Pfizer Canada 
in Montreal as Manager, 
Corporate Affairs. Silvie lives in 
Kirkland with her husband 
Charalambos (Bob) Argitis, BA 
(econ.) 89, and their son 
Nicolas, whom they recently 
adopted from Russia. 


Paul Henry Danylewich, 
BA, GrDip (adult ed.) 93, 
is a director, freelance writer and 
author. He and his wife, Eliana, 
had their first child, Justin- 
Dean, in August. Paul’s first 
book, Fearless: The Complete 
Personal Safety Guide for Women 
(University of Toronto Press), 
hit bookstores in March; the 
launch will take place at 
Chapters bookstore in Pointe 
Claire, Que., March 8, 2001. 


Eve Pankovitch, BFA (design 
art), is a co-op coordinator for 


10th Reunion 


the Institute for Co-operative 
Education at Concordia, serving 
the engineering programs. She is 
married to Paul Gendron, BFA 
(design art) 92, a graphic design- 
er for Enseicom, an industrial 
sign company in Lachine. Eve 
and Paul have a daughter, Alice, 
and last July had a girl, Emma 
Jane. “She is thriving, and mom 
and dad are both proud and 
blessed once again.” 


q Marlene Blanshay, 
GrDip (journ.), is a busi- 
ness and technology journalist in 
Montreal. “I am the co-author, 
along with journalism faculty 
member Matthew Friedman, 
BA 91, of B2B Canada 
(Macmillan Canada), a book 
about electronic commerce.” 


y 4 German Guzman 
Vanegas, BEng (elec. 
eng.), recently became Regional 


Business Manager for Ericsson 
Wireless Communications in 


Robert Majzels, BA 86, received a 2000 Governor 
General's Literary Award for Translation (French to 
English) for Just Fine (House of Anansi Press), his 
translation of France Daigle’s Pas Pire. Robert 
teaches creative writing in Concordia’s English 
department and is a translator and novelist. In 

1998, his novel City of Forgetting was shortlisted 
for the QSPELL award for fiction, and the Quebec 
Writers Federation gave Claire Dé its 2000 
Translation Prize for Montréal Barbare, her transla- 
tion of the book. Robert is now living in Beijing and 


working on another novel. 
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San Diego, Calif. “I have accept- 
ed the challenging and exciting 
task of developing the markets 
for the next wireless telecom 
revolution, the mobile Internet. 
Stay connected (wirelessly!), as 
this revolution takes place.” 


(Sth Reunion 
Caroline Alcaraz, BCom 
(fin.), moved to 
Barcelona, Spain, in December 
2000. “I would love to hear from 
fellow Concordia alumni living 
in Spain.” 
c_alcaraz@hotmail.com 


James Arinaitwe, MBA, is a 
Resource Management Officer 
for the World Bank Uganda 
Country Office in Kampala. 


“Greetings to all of you dear 
Concordia alumni, especially 
my graduating MBA class. 
Where does this world keep 
you? I came back to Africa in a 
hurry (where we do not have 
winter). After a few stints here 
and there, I have settled with 
the World Bank and am now 
engaged in ‘alleviating world 
poverty.’ Next time I am in 
Washington, D.C., I should 
come by and see how many 
faces I can recognize after five 
years! Are Eric Goldner (nice 
guy), Dr. Kirpalani, Dr. 
Ackland, Ms. Lloyd and the 
International Students Affairs 
Coordinator still around? I hope 


some alumni read this and 





remember me. God bless 
Concordia and its people.” 
jarinaitwe@worldbank.org 


Benet Davetian, BA, MA (soc.) 
98, recently completed a DPhil 
from the University of Sussex. 
“Guess where it took me for six 
months? Iran. Ready for the 
next Salman Rushdie? What a 
trip that was. Exhilarating and 
scary. Solzhenitsyn would have 
loved it.” 


iH Isabelle Daigneault, 
BCom (intl. bus.), writes, 

“My university years seem like 
so long ago already. After 
spending 4 1/2 years at IBM 
Global Services, I’m now 
Assistant Vice-President at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers 


Securities in Montreal, part of 
the transport and infrastructure 
investment banking team. The 
company culture is great and 
reminds me of my days in 
AIESEC (1995-97). I’ve been 
doing a lot of travelling and vis- 
iting some of the most beautiful 
natural settings of Canada, 
Europe and the U.S. Much of 
my spare time (whatever is left 
of it) has been spent climbing, 
hiking and skiing. I hope to 
some day have the chance to 
live abroad. I would definitely 
like to hear from fellow AIESEC 
members who shared many 
conferences, late nights and 
rewarding learning experiences 
during those days.” 
i_daigneault@hotmail.com 


Andrew Elvish, MFA, was 
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ee eee 
Loyola Alumni Educational Grant 


Deadline: April 2, 2001. Five $1,500 grants will be 
awarded to full-time Concordia students at any level, 
whether undergraduate or graduate, and whether as 
entrance or in-course awards. Students who fulfil the 
University’s admission requirements and remain in 
good standing are eligible, with preference given to 





customer service positions. 
“Something wonderful hap- 


recently promoted to Art 
Director at Montreal software 


company Softimage. Andrew 
was instrumental in setting up 
several websites for Concordia’s 
Faculty of Fine Arts, including 
the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall 
site, http://oscar.concordia.ca/ 


G Caroline Therrien, 
BCom (mktg.), after 
graduating, worked in several 


pened to me. I finally decided to 
buy the family business with my 
boyfriend. My father and uncle 
own a Provigo store in St. 
Donat, Que. We started working 
there in December and we will 
buy it in four years. My degree 
will certainly help in managing 
all the aspects of the store. 
Thank you, Concordia!” 


children and grandchildren of active Loyola Alumni 
Association members. Applications may be obtained 
as follows: 


e undergraduate students: Financial Aid and Awards 
Office, (514) 848-3522 

e graduate students: School of Graduate Studies, 
(514) 848-3809 





In memoriam 


James W. Hemens, QC, L BA 44, died October 13, 2000, in 
Montreal. James practiced law for more than 50 years and was 
one of the founders and a longstanding president of the 
Lakeshore General Hospital in Pointe Claire. He is survived by 
his wife, Carmen Turcotte, and children Ann, Deborah, 
Madeleine, Jim, Bill and Beth. He was 77. 


William O’ Malley Forbes, L BA 52, died December 25, 2000, in 
Vancouver. He was a marine lawyer and was deeply involved in 
the Irish cultural life in Vancouver, especially theatre. Bill is sur- 
vived by his daughters Deidre and Fiona, and their mother, 
Margaret. He was 68. 


Murray Couture, L BCom 53, of Lac Beauport, Que., died 
March 31, 2000, in Delray Beach, Fla. He is survived by his wife, 
Thérése Joli-Coeur, and his children Murray, Héléne, André, 
Julia and Martin. Murray was 67. 


Steven Takefman, BCom 75, died June 12, 2000, in Montreal. 
He is survived by his wife, Joyce Nisker, his children Melanie 
and Jason, and his mother, Jean. Steven was 48. 


Joyce E. (Dwyer) Gallagher, BSc 78, died March 9, 2000, in 
Pembroke, Ont. She was a high school teacher. The Joyce E. 
Dwyer Gallagher Memorial Fund has been set up to benefit local 
post-secondary students. Joyce is survived by her husband, John, 
children David, Ann Marie, Catherine and Brenda, and stepchil- 
dren John, Erin, David, Eileen and Kathryn. She was 64. 


Benoit Pelland, BAdmin 88, died January 18, 2001, in Montreal. 
He is survived by his wife, Isabelle Savard, son, Gabriel, and par- 
ents, Lise Loiselle and Gilles Peland. Benoit is a former president 
of the Concordia University Alumni Association and Concordia 
governor. He was 38. 
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NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 
Association of Alumni 


Sir George Williams University Inc. 
will hold its 


63™ Annual General Meeting 
at 6 p.m., Tuesday, May 15, 2001 
_ The meeting is held for the purpose of receiving reports 


and the election of a new slate of directors. 


Faculty Club Lounge 
Sir George Williams Campus 
H-767, Henry F. Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


R.S.V.P. Stephanie Brown, (514) 848-3818 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the 


Concordia University Alumni Association 
will hold its 


Annual General Meeting 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, May 23, 2001 


The meeting is held for the purpose of receiving reports and 
the election of the 2001-2002 board of directors and executive. 


Faculty Club Lounge 
Sir George Williams Campus 
H-767, Henry F. Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


R.S.V.P. Stephanie Brown, (514) 848-3818 
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Two Sides of the Coin 


BY DONALD L. BOIsvERT 
Concordia’s Dean of Students, Donald 
L. Boisvert, BA 75, MA 79, was presi- 
dent of the Loyola Students’ Association 
in 1973-74. This past year he has had to 
deal with the Concordia Students’ 
Union over several contentious issues, 
including its funding, handling of ten- 
sions arising from the Mid-East conflict 
and alleged embezzlement. 


tudent unions are “a necessary 
S evil.” In much the same way, 

I would think, as Deans of Stu- 
dents are. They both have an important 
role to play in universities. Indeed, they 
remind us of what universities are really 
all about: that they exist, first and fore- 
most, for the student. 

I’ve been on both sides of the fence. 
I served in student government, and 
I’ve been student president. This was 
when things were considerably sim- 
pler, when long hair meant something 
— and when I, in fact, did have hair. 
I’ve also been part of the “big, bad” 
administration. I’ve had to hold the 
line on issues that, as student presi- 
dent, I would’ve decried. Call it matu- 
rity, or call it masochism. 

It’s not easy being Dean of Students, 
nor is it a cinch being student president. 
No one really understands you most of 
the time, and they get irritated when you 
do your job, which is to ask the persis- 
tently tough questions. In a way, both are 
paid (though one more than the other, I 
will humbly admit) to raise a little trou- 
ble, to keep the institution honest. 

Universities, like human beings, are 
notoriously messy places, which is 
what makes them special. All sorts of 
things can and do happen, and all 
manner of speech is spoken and some- 
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times screeched. This happens because 
we have some important principles 
that we uphold, like freedom of 
expression and of inquiry. We also 
claim that universities are about learn- 
ing, about the wonder and excitement 
of discovery. Sometimes, it’s not easy 
to defend these principles, because 
they can give rise to public conflict, or 
they can also be the occasion for some 
serious mistakes. I’ve always main- 
tained that one of the rights which stu- 
dents enjoy, either individually or col- 
lectively, is the right to make mistakes. 
When student unions start acting up, 
or when they get into trouble, I am 
often asked what I can do about it. I 
often say “not much.” It’s not because 
we don’t care, but rather because 
there are some longstand- 
ing principles which 
guide us in our deal- 
ings with student 
groups on campus. 
Two of the impor- 
tant ones are: 
respect for their 
autonomy, and the 
concern with learning. 
Student unions are 
legally separate entities; they 
enjoy all the benefits and responsi- 
bilities which come with this. Beyond 
this legal relationship, however, we have 
always respected the rights of students to 
manage their internal affairs. This 
includes, by the way, the right to criticize 
us or our actions. Otherwise, freedom of 
speech does not have much meaning. As 
adults, university students are entitled to 
defend their interests as best they see fit. 
The flip side of the coin is that stu- 
dent unions can and should also be 
criticized and held accountable, 
whether by their own members, the 
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students or the University itself. Like 
universities, they sometimes do stupid 
things. When that happens, it is our 
responsibility to call them on it, from 
a position of respect and a concern 
with pedagogy. Which is why, when 
student unions make mistakes, we 
almost always support them in their 
efforts at correcting the problem and 
setting a different course. 

In Student Services, we recognize 
that learning is multifaceted. Apart 
from defending student rights, student 
government is, at heart, a learning 
experience. For the individuals 
involved, this is the richest and 
longest-lasting benefit, as it certainly 
was for me. To learn, you need the 

freedom to ask tough questions, of 
yourself or others, and the 
ability to do something 
creative with the 
answers. This is at the 
very core of what any 
university is about. 
Though we sometimes 
find ourselves in an 
adversarial position 
vis-a-vis student unions 
— not necessarily a bad 
thing — we are even more tied 
to them in a pedagogical sense. And 
as with any true learning, it cuts both 
ways. We learn from them as much as, 
hopefully, they learn from us. 

So, I empathize with student presi- 
dents, even when we find ourselves at 
opposite ends of the table. And | 
respect their right to sit away from me 
when they feel they have to. Though 
it’s nice when we can agree, as we often 
do, I’m realistic about our differences. 
I probably wouldn’t want it any other 
way. It keeps us all honest, and hope- 
fully makes us wiser in the process. © 
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If you're like most Canadians, you 
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really protecting what matters to you, 
so the Concordia University Alumni 
Association wants you to know about 
some invaluable protection you can 
easily afford. 
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Concordia University’s John Molson School of Business is acknowledged as having one 
of the top Executive MBA programs in Canada. 


No matter how long you have been away from Concordia, and no matter what your 
undergraduate degree, we know that we can help you take your career to the next level. 


Contact us for more information. 


Lucille Hreha 
Coordinator - Executive MBA Program 
Marketing/Recruitment 
John Molson School of Business 
Concordia University 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1N2 
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